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And thinking of the very poor, 
f it was not the things which most | 
. men care most for that he 
y yearned to give them; but fairer 
2 roses, perhaps, and power to 
$ taste quite as they will, at their 
© ease and not task-burdened, a 
c certain desirable, clean light in 


r the new morning, through which 

sometimes he had noticed them, 
t quite unconscious of it, on their | 
¢ way to their early toil. | 
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THE NEED OF ADEQUATE CASE WORK WITH THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER' 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


Superintendent, New York Charity Organisation Society 


INNESOTA is the only state in the 
M Union which has made effective 
case work with unmarried mothers 
practicable. I refer to the Children’s Code, 
adopted by the state only after prolonged de- 
liberation, which has taken the forward look- 
ing position that the illegitimate child shall be 
the ward of the state during his minority. 
This gives a responsible public body control 
of the child’s disposition and consequent 
right to keep in touch with the mother and 
father during the same period. I do not 
say that this progressive legislation assures 
that case work shall be done with the un- 
married mother; but I do say that only 
some system of the sort makes it possible to 
do case work satisfactorily. 

Consider the situation in other states. 
With no central agency interested even in 
the child’s whereabouts, unmarried mothers 
who desire to do so can give their children 
away literally like kittens. Large numbers 
of them disappear altogether, or are passed 
about from hand to hand without the 
formality of legal record, till all trace of 


‘Given at the Minnesota State Conference of 
Social Work, September 24, 1923. 





their identity is lost. The State Charities 
Aid Association of New York has just 
completed a study of advertisements re- 
lating to child adoption appearing in the local 
newspapers—“ Ladies confined privately, 
adoption if desired "—that sort of thing. 
In their conclusions they say: 


It is clear that large numbers of unmarried 
mothers are surrendering their babies to 
strangers about whose morals, personality, finan- 
cial standing and standards of living they know 
nothing . that children of unknown history 
and family traits, who are possibly feebleminded, 
psychopathic or tainted with inherited disease, 
are being foisted upon ignorant but in many cases 
well-meaning foster-parents; that such indis- 
criminate giving away of children not only works 
great hardships upon individual children and indi- 
vidual foster-parents, but also has the effect of 
discrediting conscientious and intelligent home- 
finding done by competent child-placing agencies. 


Mothers who take this way of disposing 
of their problems, sometimes with the ad- 
vice of their relatives, sometimes regrettably 
with the assistance of agencies, medical and 
other, do not of course make the first con- 
tact with social case work. But how is it 
when case working agencies do get hold 
of the mother near the time of her confine- 
ment? In most states except Minnesota, 
they are in an advisory position only, unless 
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the situation is such as to demand court in- 
tervention for the protection of the child. 
Usually they can be effective in the situation 
only so long as their services are acceptable 
to the mother and her friends. After the 
situation is adjusted and a plan worked out 
that promises some permanence, the pres- 
ence and visits of the social worker serve 
only to keep alive in the mother’s mind the 
recollection of a time she wishes to forget. 
There is no legal responsibility for super- 
vision, clearly recognized on both sides ; and 
so, as the social worker becomes less actively 
needed, her influence wanes. Moreover, the 
pressure of new work is so great that few 
of us can keep on with problems after a 
satisfactory adjustment is reached. The 
consequence is that we really do not know 
what happens to unmarried mothers and 
their children over a long period of years, 
even though we do know that careful case 
work has been done with them when they 
most needed it; and have faith to believe 
that in most cases it must have had beneficial 
effects upon their lives. 

A study was made a few years ago, by the 
Chicago Juvenile Protective Society, of 
“ forced marriages ” brought about through 
court action during a given period. Only 
two or three years had elapsed since the 
marriages took place—not a long enough 
time to make the results especially authorita- 
tive—but even at that, a large percentage of 
the marriages had not proved permanent. 

A most interesting foreign study, con- 
cerned mainly with the welfare of the child, 
was made by Spann in Frankfort-am-Main. 
He draws the following conclusion from his 
histories of illegitimate children: 


(1) That the most unsatisfactory method is 
that in which strangers care for the child. 

(2) The next most unsatisfactory is that in 
which the mother takes care of her child without 
assistance. 

(3) More favorable is the future of the child 
who grows up without its mother but among its 
own relatives. 

(4) Most favorable is the condition in which 
the mother cares for her child herself, while 
remaining among her own relatives. 


Spann does not discuss the situation when 
the mother marries the father of her child, 
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but states that two thirds of the illegitimate 
mothers in Frankfort marry some man not 
the father of the child within six years, and 
that these “step-father families” are in- 
finitely more favorable to the illegitimate 
child than the care of a mother who remains 
unmarried. In fact, he goes so far as to 
say that it is better for an illegitimate child 
that its mother should die, and the state 
assume its full care, than that she should re- 
main unmarried! I doubt whether a similar 
comprehensive study in this country would 
lead to these same conclusions, but they do 
bring out vividly the fact known to all 
social workers who have dealt with these 
problems : that for an unmarried girl to face 
the scorn of the community, keep her baby 
and support it and herself unaided while 
leading a moral life, means a degree of 
heroism which deserves admiration, not con- 
tempt. 

Another study, made last year in Boston 
by the Research Bureau on Social Case 
Work, focussed on the unmarried mother 
and the adjustment in life which she suc- 
ceeded in making.! In this study, the period 
elapsing since the confinement (five to six 
years) was sufficiently long to make the 
conclusions worth while but these conclu- 
sions are somewhat impaired by the fact that 
only 82 mothers were included in the study, 
and these were a picked group of girls who 
had originally been brought to one psy- 
chiatric clinic for a mental examination by 
different agencies who thought such an ex- 
amination was needed. As this is the only 
study I know of which applies the acid test 
of “ what actually happened,” its results will 
be of interest to us here. 

In the original intelligence test, these girls 
graded 13 per cent normal, 55 per cent dull nor- 
mal and border-line, and 32 per cent feeble- 
minded. Eleven had psychotic conditions as well. 

One half have kept their children, thirty-four 
have separated from them, seven have disap- 
peared with them. In all cases the agency started 
with the assumption that mother and child were 
to be kept together, changing its policy, when it 


did so, in response to the evidence. In only 
twelve cases did the agency have the major 


"What Becomes of the Unmarried Mother? 
Alberta S. Guibord and Ida R. Parker. 
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responsibility for the ultimate separation of 
mother and child. 

The report is critical of the agencies’ failure 
to follow out the psychiatrist’s recommendations 
as to special vocational adjustments, custodial 
care, and soon. “Of every two recommendations 
made as a result of mental examination, the 
agencies only attempted to follow one.” Do- 
mestic service and wet nursing were the only 
occupations advised by the agencies on their own 
initiative. This was often directly opposed to 
the recommendation of the psychiatrists and 
seems to have been based on the theory that it 
is the proper thing to do with an unmarried 
mother! However, the report significantly com- 
ments that two-fifths of the mothers thus placed 
left this employment before the end of six 
months, and that only five are known to have 
sought housework with their children of their 
own volition. 

More than half the eighty-two mothers, most 
of them with their children, were finally placed 
with relatives. Only five received any special 
vocational training. 

Marriage ranked next to help of relatives in 
keeping the children with the mothers. Half the 
girls who kept their children married, but only 
one-third of these married the father of the child. 
In all, thirty-five mothers have been married 
since the birth of the children. Only five of 
these marriages were furthered by the agency but 
only five have been suspected of any sex irregu- 
larity since marriage. 

One-fourth of all the mothers had been preg- 
nant before the occasion that brought them to 
the agency’s attention; and the same number 
(though not the same individuals) are known to 
have had irregular sex experiences since. Two- 
thirds of these are below the dull normal in in- 
telligence. A considerably larger proportion of 
the girls who had been separated from their 
babies than of those who kept their babies with 
them fell in this class. 

The general conclusions from the study are 
that, of the entire 82 girls, 28 had bettered their 
social status in approximately five years; 2 had 
died; in 27 cases the social status was the same; 
in 16 worse; in 9 unknown. In explanation of 
these figures, it is claimed that “in many cases 
individual treatment stopped short of 
seeing the mother through to the point where she 
was able to proceed alone with safety to herself 
and the community, or, when incapable of manag- 
ing her life, to the point of securing adequate 
supervision "—this on account of “ insufficient 
funds, pressure of the current case load, desire 
on the part of the mother to be free from super- 
vision, lack of the agency’s right to compel sub- 
Mission to treatment, and inadequate provision 
for the feebleminaed.” 


Case work with the unmarried mother 
presents some specialized angles. The nor- 
mal unmarried mother is particularly diffi- 
cult of approach, sensitive to any attitude of 
criticism, and prone to manufacture weird 
stories of attack to account for her condi- 
tion. The social worker who can forget 
that her client is a social problem, and re- 


member only that she is a girl in deep 
trouble, who is not rebuffed by sullenness 
or offended by attempts to deceive, can 
usually establish contact in a short time. 
There are so many little homely short cuts 
to intimacy when there is soon to be a baby 
to care for! 

Always, unless she is already under medi- 
cal care, the prospective mother should have 
a complete medical examination, and treat- 
ment as needed. This examination should 
include without fail the ordinary tests for 
gonorrhea and syphilis. 

If facilities for a good mental examina- 
tion are available, I believe it is desirable 
to have one in all these cases, though it is 
not so immediately urgent as the medical 
examination. There is no reason why a 
properly conducted mental examination 
should be a shock or a strain to a pregnant 
woman. If the girl proves normal, it is a 
protection for her against those extremists 
in social work who think unmarried mother- 
hood itself constitutes a presumption of 
feeblemindedness. _If she is defective, a 
knowledge of her grade of intelligence and 
her capacities will be of invaluable assist- 
ance in planning her future. 

In addition to making use of the resources 
of physical and mental medicine for the 
benefit of these clients, the social worker 
needs to know just what, in a given state, 
are the legal rights of the unmarried mother 
and her child, and just where to turn to set 
in motion the machinery for securing them. 
I believe, however, that if the putative 
father is within reach, he ought, if possible, 
to be interviewed by a social worker before 
legal proceedings are started. I will not 
discuss this here, for our subject is not case 
work with unmarried fathers; but all that 
I have had to say elsewhere with respect to 
deserting husbands can be reaffirmed regard- 
ing unmarried fathers. 

When it comes to treatment, let us avoid 
the pitfall of ringing the changes on a few 
stereotyped plans: 

(1) Marriage: Of course we here all 
realize the folly and iniquity of a marriage 
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merely to “give the baby a name,” or to 
“make the girl an honest woman.” Unless 
we can satisfy ourselves that there is a real 
attachment between the two young people 
sufficient to promise stability in marriage, 
unless both have qualities which would make 
them fit parents for more children, we 
should throw all our influence against the 
marriage. Remember that most normally 
attractive nnmarried mothers do marry, even 
if they keep their children with them, and 
that these maturer unions with a man not 
the father of the child do in many instances 
make the foundation of a good home. When 
the marriage is being pushed through merely 
as a last chance at respectability, | think the 
facts justify us in holding out to the unmar- 
ried mother and to her relatives the hope 
of a better marriage later on. 

(2) Keeping the child: 1 think it is fair 
to say that individual social workers fre- 
quently get into a state of mind where they 
tend always to choose one or the other of 
two courses: either they try to get all un- 
married mothers to give up their children 
for adoption, or they try always and with- 
out much reflection to get them to keep the 
children with them. One course seems to 
me as bad as the other for a steady policy. 
There are many factors to be weighed in 
each case: the powers, mental and physical, 
of the girl-mother, her own attitude in the 
matter, the help to be expected from the 
father or from relatives, the attitude of 
the community and the probable effect on the 
girl’s future with respect to matrimony, and 
so on. Only the social worker is in a posi- 
tion to understand the magnitude of the 
struggle to young mothers 
would be condemned by keeping their babies 
with them. In view of the pitiless attitude 
of some communities, have we the right to 
I think we have it 


which some 


ask it of them always? 
only when the girl is of normal mentality 


or ability to earn a livelihood, or when she 
can count on some assistance ; when she loves 
her child and feels responsibility toward 
it; when keeping the child can be ex- 
pected to steady her future course of action. 
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A safe rule to follow is to consider first 
what, in our judgment, is going to prove the 
most natural affection and the wisest care 
for the child; and second what is going to 
be to the best interests of the mother in the 
long run. When these two coincide, the 
decision is easy ; when they conflict, as they 
may sometimes seem to do, it is up to the 
social worker to think the thing through 
very carefully in the light of all the facts, 
and to arrive at an impartial conclusion. 
(3) Choice of occupation: Dr. Fernald, 
of the Massachusetts State School for the 
Feebleminded, once said to a social worker 
of my acquaintance that it was nothing short 
of cruelty to send a city girl with her baby 
to a place at service in the country. She 
immediately became the prey, he said, of all 
the men of evil instincts in the smaller com- 
munity, and the butt of all the gossip. He 
felt that there was little chance of making a 
satisfactory adjustment under these condi- 
tions. But this is the very course that some 
social agencies adopt as an almost invari- 
able rule. The opportunity for the girl to 
earn while nursing her baby seems to them 
to outweigh all other considerations. | 
think that to this problem also we should 
bring an open mind and a flexible technique. 
The opportunity to get the girl and her 
baby under good home supervision is cer- 
tainly a main consideration; but her mental 
examination may show that she is entirely 
unsuited to housework, and has capabilities 
in some quite other direction. What better 
time than during the nursing period to help 
a girl fit herself for the struggle that lies 
ahead of her, to arrange an opportunity for 
training in some field that interests her and 
that will make her more efficient? Her 
wage may have to be supplemented or en- 
tirely supplied for a time; adjustments may 
have to be made to have the baby near 
enough to be nursed during the day; a tem- 
porary separation may have to be arranged 
with prospect of a reunion later on. None 
of these courses is impossible for a case 
worker to arrange, and many more will 
occur to her. The main thing is to realize 
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that there are varied expedients, and that 
housework with the baby, while it may be a 
good thing for some girls, may be the worst 
thing in the world for some others. 

I have not had the opportunity of reading 
case records of agencies that deal altogether 
with unmarried mothers. Family case 
workers, however, have many such to deal 
with in the course of their regular work, and 
] am going to outline one which was 
handled two years ago. Instead of telling a 
case story, | am going to summarize very 
briefly the service which was asked, the 
girl’s own plan, and the services which were 
actually rendered while the case was under 
treatment. I will ask you to take for 
granted that the usual steps in investigation 
and plan were duly taken: 


Services Asked: General advice and informa- 
tion by pregnant unmarried girl who found so- 
ciety’s address by looking it up in telephone book. 

Girl’s Plan: To return to home of the man 
in ] where she became pregnant, throw herself 
on the mercy of his mother, on whose invitation 
she had gone to J, and perhaps get him to marry 
her. 

Services Rendered (chronological order): 

(1) General medical examination at maternity 
hospital, discovering serious kidney complications 
which necessitated immediate hospital care. Took 
care of her belongings and gave up her room. 

2) Ascertained through the Red Cross in J 
that man had married and that his mother was 
hostile—facts which disposed at once of the 
girl’s own plan. 

(3) Through the family society and their cor- 
respondents in small towns in the state of X, 
located the girl’s parents who she claimed were 
dead. 

(4) Made strong personal contact by frequent 
visits to girl in hospital and gradually won her 
confidence. Purchased baby’s outfit after her 
confinement, at her request and with her money. 

(5) Through former employer, located girl’s 
aunt, uncle, and cousins, living in suburbs. (One 
of them was later influential in persuading rela- 
tives to accept plan.) 

(6) Arranged temporary shelter for girl and 
baby on discharge from hospital, and later pro- 
vided convalescent care in country. (The fact 
that the girl had a positive Wassermann just 
before leaving the hospital, but was not infec- 
tious, was carefully explained to both institu- 
tions. ) 

(7) Urged upon parents, who came to city for 
an interview, that they take girl and baby home 
with them; at first they refused on account of 
the disgrace. Arranged a conference with girl, 
her parents, and cousin above referred to. Latter 
undertook to persuade the parents and later suc- 
ceeded. We suggested that she should not alarm 
parents by mention of syphilis; also that she 
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suggest the girl might go back under a married 
name. 

(8) Consulted a lawyer, the corporation coun- 
sel, and the Legal Aid Society about possibility 
of forcing child’s father to support it. All 
agreed this was not feasible under circumstances. 

(9) Tried to get Red Cross in man’s home 
town to bring pressure to bear on him and rela- 
tives. They were unwilling on account of no 
jurisdiction. Verified his marriage, however. 
We then secured the services of a social worker 
on vacation in J, but before she could interview 
the man he left for another city. 

(10) Ascertained that no venereal disease 
clinic existed in or near the girl’s home town. 
Explained to girl and her interested cousin the 
significance of her condition and need for treat- 
ment, and secured their understanding and 
co-operation. 

(11) Accompanied girl to parent’s home in X 
(six weeks after case opened). Saw that she had 
warm reception and good home surroundings. 
Secured parents’ promise that she be allowed to 
remain at home without working for several 
months, to nurse baby and receive treatment. 

(12) Located a state venereal disease clinic in 
a neighboring city; interested physician and nurse 
in charge, accompanied girl there for first treat- 
ment, arranged for further treatments and gen- 
eral supervision from clinic nurse. 

(13) Traced man to second city, but learned 
through probation officer there that he had 
skipped owing money, and was thought to have 
gone to a large city in the middle west. 

(14) Encouraged girl through correspondence 
to continue treatments. Secured money from 
private source to pay expensive carfares. 

Case closed at this point, six months from date 
of opening. Involved seventeen contacts with 
client (not including letters) and eighteen with 
others on her behalf, including a several days’ 


trip to X. Co-operation of different sorts was 
sought from seventeen agencies and_ social 
workers. Relief spent: $28.16. 


No attempt at vocational guidance; but girl 
well bestowed with parents, and no employment 
contemplated for present. No special facilities 
for vocational training near her home. 

No mental examination but girl seems to be 
normal in every way, and to have unusual intelli- 
gence, as shown by her letters. 

Attempt at locating man might have been con- 
tinued if girl had remained in society’s territory ; 
but he was financially irresponsible. Attempt to 
put responsibility on his family was unsuccessful 
because no agency in J could be found to push 
the matter. 


In approaching unmarried maternity as a 
social phenomenon, we want to get rid of 
the idea that unmarried mothers as a class 
differ especially from other girls of their 
age and social status. There does tend to 
collect in this group the slow, docile, pliable 
type of personality—the girl who is oblig- 
ing and likes to have a good time, but does 
not look very far ahead or feel things very 
keenly; but such a girl may or may not be 
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feebleminded ; she may or may not have a 
sense of responsibility; and at any rate, she 
is not a universal type of unmarried mother 
by any means. In their sex life, unmarried 
mothers differ only by accident, one may 
say, from those large numbers of married 
mothers revealed by every comparative study 
of vital statistics, whose first confinement 
came too soon after marriage. The same 
woman may be in one state an unmarried 
mother and in another a fairly respectable 
common law wife! The unmarried mother 
herself, if she does not later marry, is likely 
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to become the woman of irregular sex life 
who (by this time) understands how to 
avoid maternity. The whole phenomenon 
of extra-legal motherhood, or of fatherhood 
for that matter, is part and parcel of the 
conditions of ignorance, lack of ideals, lack 
of foresight, absence of guiding purpose and 
of self-control, with which social workers 
are struggling. These qualities, not the ma- 
terial circumstances which condition them 
and which they condition, are our real 
antagonists; and the battle ground is the 
human spirit. 


COMMON LAW MARRIAGE 


OTTO E. KOEGEL, D.C.L. 
Assistant United States Attorney for the District of Columbia 


CCORDING to popular view, com- 
mon law marriage simply means 
living in adultery. The man and 

woman are not referred to as husband and 
wife merely, but as common law husband 
and common law wife. And even lawyers 
are constantly using these terms. As was 
said by the Supreme Court of New York: 
“ The term ‘common law wife’ is not one 
known to the law, and the law looks with 
no favor upon the connection indicated by 
it.” But common law marriage, the subject 
of this article, is as much a marriage as one 
attended with the utmost solemnity in those 
states where common law marriages are 
recognized. This statement may be wel! 
illustrated by reference to a decision of a 
District Court of the United States in 1918. 
A man in Minnesota signed a contract of 
marriage in duplicate and sent both copies 
to a woman in Missouri. One copy she 
retained and the other she returned signed 
to the man in Minnesota. The parties were 
not in the presence of each other when the 
agreement was executed and never there- 
after lived together. The man was killed 


on a railroad and the woman brought suit 
against the company as widow of the 


deceased. She recovered. There is ample 
authority for the statement that the decision 
would have been the same had the agree- 
ment been oral or even made over the tele- 
phone. A great number of cases arose dur- 
ing the war where American boys in France 
married girls in this country by such an 
exchange of consent. 

The common law marriage may be con- 
tracted in two ways, (1) per verba de 
praesenti, that is, by present consent to 
become husband and wife, and (2) per 
verba de futuro, that is, by an agreement to 
become husband and wife in the future, fol- 
lowed by carnal intercourse. The theory of 
the latter is that the carnal intercourse is 
the consummation of the previous agree- 
ment to marry in the future. 

The common law marriage gets its name 
from the common law of England. Strictly 
speaking, it is inaccurate. Marriage in 
England was cognizable only in the spiritual 
or ecclesiastical courts and these courts 
administered the canon law or law of the 
Roman Church. Prior to the year 1563, 
when the Decretum Reformatione of the 
Council of Trent was passed, the canon law 
recognized consensual marriages in the 
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forms referred to. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent, however, were never 
received in England, consequently informal 
marriages remained in force until 1753, 
when they were abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The basis of the jurisprudence of 
this country is the common law of England 
and, as no ecclesiastical tribunals were 
tolerated by the colonists, marriage and 
other subjects appertaining to the ecclesi- 
astical courts in the mother country were 
considered as part of the common law of 
the new country. Hence common law mar- 
riage is marriage good by the common law. 

While the methods of contracting so- 
called common law marriage above men- 
tioned are admitted by text writers and 
some courts, most American courts have 
rejected the canon law doctrine entirely and 
adopted a spurious doctrine which they call 
common law marriage. No American court 
has expressly upheld a marriage per verba 
de futuro cum copula. Only six states have 
upheld a marriage contracted by mere words 
couched in the present tense without more. 
What most courts require is present consent 
followed by cohabitation or an assumption 
by the parties of the marital relationship. 
This, however, when analyzed, appears 
ridiculous. The parties must presently agree 
to become husband and wife and then they 
must live together as such. After they have 
done these things they are married by virtue 
of the sputious doctrine of so-called com- 
mon law marriage. A doctrine that requires 
two persons to be guilty of the crime of 
fornication a number of times before they 
create the legal status of matrimony is 
absurd. Yet this is exactly what is required 
in a number of American states. Again, 
where will the line be drawn? When do 
the parties cease to be fornicators, and just 
when does the sublime institution of matri- 
mony begin? What about the legal pre- 
sumption that intercourse illicit in its incep- 
tion will be presumed to continue to be 
illicit? These and many other questions 
confront one upon investigation of this 
subject. 


The state of the law on this subject is 
much confused. Very slight evidence of an 
intent to change the status personarum is 
required. The Supreme Court of Alabama 
has said that it is not necessary that the 
parties believe themselves “ married in the 
eyes of the law,” and they do not. Lord 
Stowell said they may doubt the validity of 
their marriage, and most of them do. Lord 
Stowell also said that secrecy is perfectly 
consistent with an informal marriage. 

During the world war there was within 
the organization of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance the largest court of domestic rela- 
tions in the world. The enlisted men in the 
military and naval service were compelled 
to support their families while in service 
unless granted exemption for good cause 
shown. More than 110,000 men claimed 
exemption from supporting their wives and 
children. Out of this number were many 
hundreds of alleged common law marriages. 
A great many cases of alleged common law 
marriages were also presented under the 
insurance and compensation features of the 
War Risk Insurance Act. There is no doubt 
that the War Risk Insurance Bureau con- 
sidered more cases of alleged common law 
marriage, yes, many times over, than are 
contained in all the reports of adjudicated 
cases put together. I am in a position to 
say that most of these alleged marriages are 
but meretricious relationships, for the con- 
venience of the parties alone, and in a large 
percentage of the cases the reason no formal 
celebration of the marriage was had is be- 
cause one or the other, and in many cases 
both, of the parties were already married 
but not divorced from a former spouse. 
There is nearly always a ghost in the closet. 
Moreover, very few, if any, of these persons 
really believe they are married. If we adopt 
as a sine qua non to the validity of these 
marriages the belief of the parties that a 
divorce is necessary to dissolve the relation- 
ship (and it is necessary), then there are no 
common law marriages. We have already 
seen, however, that they need not believe 
themselves married “in the eyes of the 
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law.” And few if any of these persons 
believe their children are legitimate. In 
fact, nearly all believe that “common law 
marriage’ and “living in adultery” are 
synonymous terms. And if the New York 
court was correct in its definition of “ com- 
mon law wife,” most lawyers believe the 
same, as lawyers invariably designate these 
persons as common law husband and com- 
mon law wite. 

The usual argument advanced in favor of 
these unions is that they render the children 
legitimate. This was the brief argument of 
the Supreme Court in 1878. But the fact 
is overlooked that a great number of these 
unions are not and were not intended to be 
permanent. The parties just “quit” as 
they call it, and then go through a marriage 
If the first 
union is held a marriage in order to legiti- 
mate the children, the children of the subse- 
quent formal union must be bastardized. 


ceremony with someone else. 


Common law marriages are valid today in 
but one-half of our states and territories. 
The legislature of Missouri in March, 1921, 
declared them void, influenced somewhat no 
doubt by the decision of the Federal Court 
in Missouri in 1918. The bill was intro- 
duced at the instance of the Children’s 
Code Commission which evidently did not 
believe that the interests of children are pro- 
tected to any great extent by these informal 
unions. The American Bar Association and 
practically every writer on the subject of 
marriage has condemned the common law 
marriage. One says “no doubt our com- 
mon law marriage is thoroughly bad, involv- 
ing social evils of the most dangerous char- 
acter . . . and practically all the hardship 
and social anarchy of the canon law at its 
wickedest survives in our common law, 

a custom which legalizes and vir- 
tually invites impure and secret unions.” 
Another asks “is it not an amazing fact 
that, in a matter which so profoundly affects 
the dignity and stability of the family insti- 
tution, society should be so slow to take 
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enlightened action?” And an _ eminent 
Scotch lawyer has said “ the law makes clear 
and full provisions for contracts affecting 
the sale of houses and lands, horses and 
dogs, and goods and chattels of every 
description; and why marriage, the most 
important of all human contracts, should not 
be as anxiously defined and provided for 
and thus placed beyond the reach of both 
fraud and doubt appears to me to be one of 
the greatest anomalies in the law of a Chris- 
tian country.” It is a fact that even the 
English judges who decided in favor of the 
validity of common law marriages in the 
nineteenth century disapproved of them. 
Lord Campbell says, “1 have always been 
of opinion that to constitute this, the most 
important of all contracts, on which society 
itself depends, there ought to be a public 
form of celebration to which no reasonable 
person can object, admitting, by means of 
registration, of easy, certain and perpetual 
proof; the addition of a religious ceremony 
being highly desirable, although not abso- 
lutely necessary.”” And Lord Stowell says, 
“in most civilized countries, acting under a 
sense of the force of sacred obligations, it 
(marriage) has had the sanction of religion 
superadded.”’ 

In connection with the proposed reform 
abolishing common law marriages I would 
make this important suggestion: The stat- 
ute should provide that where the parties 
attempt a valid ceremonial marriage, but 
because of the existence of an impediment 
can effect no valid marriage, as where the 
divorce from a former spouse is illegal, and 
continue the marital relationship after the 
impediment is removed, as where the 
divorced spouse dies, they should be deemed 
to be legally married effective from the date 
the impediment is removed. Alaska, lowa 
and Massachusetts seem to be the only 
states in which such provision has been 
made. 

The following table shows the present 
state of the law on the subject in the United 
States: 
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(c) By court decision. 
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— . , Presumption of, 
aa Per Verba de Praesenti yf Pidogy Ay from Cohabitation 
| Without Cohabi- Followed by Copula my er tne 
tation Cohabitation oy SPORES 
Alabama .....scccescees Invalid (c) Valid (c) Invalid (c) Yes (c) 
Oy Oe Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Yes (s) 
eS Re pore Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
De cctinawuaeee Invalid (c) Invalid (c) Invalid (c) No (c) 
NEED Gacidanesne ss Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
CED givcccennevcns Invalid (c) | Valid (c) | Invalid (c) Yes 
errr Invalid (c) Invalid (c) Invalid (c) |No (c) 
ee See eee Invalid (c) | Invalid (c) Invalid (c) No (c) 
District of Columbia... Doubtful (n) | Doubtful (n) | Invalid (n) Doubtful (n) 
oy Rn Doubtful (n) Valid (c) Invalid (n) Yes (n) 
a te Doubtful (c) Valid (c) 'Doubtful (c) | Yes (c) 
ED ividadhnanweenced Invalid (n) | Valid (c) ‘Invalid (n) Yes (n) 
DE i ckicrecaeneaeaae Invalid (s) | Valid (s) Invalid (s) Yes (c) 
PE. coccinea bond eee Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) ‘Invalid (s) No (s) 
ree eer Doubtful (n) Valid (c) ‘Invalid (n) Yes (c) 
i 4 inececuungavers Invalid (n) | Valid (c) \Invalid (n) Yes (s) 
NS OT eT Doubtful (n) | Valid (c) | Invalid (n) Yes (c) 
CN csv esnekesans Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) ‘Invalid (s) No (s) 
BANE. 5 dasdcinescans Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) |No (s) 
OE occa cnncensees Invalid (n) Invalid (n) Invalid (n) /No (n) 
Maryland ..........+00. Invalid (c) Invalid (c) Invalid (c) | No (c) 
Massachusetts ......... \Invalid (c) | Invalid (c) Invalid (c) No (c) 
rr Invalid (c) | Valid (c) Invalid (c) | Yes (c) 
ES ons enacenswet | Valid (c) | Valid (c) Doubtful (n) | Yes (c) 
Mississippi ............ 'Valid (s) Valid (s) Doubtful (n) | Yes (n) 
SEOGUEE | cnt nccscucsecs Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
eID ac cen vnvncces Invalid (s) Valid (s) Invalid (s) ‘Yes (n) 
DEE cncnvcanewaran Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) Invalid (s) |No (s) 
ON hag Seas ska Doubtful (n) | Valid (c) ‘Invalid (n) Yes (c) 
New Hampshire ...... Invalid (c) Invalid (c) Invalid (c) 'No (c) 
New Jereay ......-+0+. Doubtful (n) Valid (c) Invalid (n) | Yes (c) 
New Mexico .......... Doubtful (n) Valid (n) Invalid (n) Yes (n) 
Snes THEE vcicxubeceanns Valid (c) | Valid (c) Invalid (c) Yes (c) 
North Carolina ........ Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
North Dakota ......... Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
| “RRS Doubtful (n) Valid (c) Invalid (n) Yes (c) 
co a cieeune Doubtful (n) Valid (c) Invalid (n) Doubtful (c) 
NS ccna en ten kinn Doubtful (c) | Valid (n) Invalid (n) Doubtful (n) 
Pennsylvania .......... Doubtful (c) | Valid (c) Invalid (c) Yes (c) 
Philippine Islands ...... Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
PO MD acccwoesdeses Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
Rhode Island .......... Doubtful (n) | Valid (n) Doubtful (c) Doubtful (n) 
South Carolina......... Doubtful (c) Valid (c) Doubtful (c) Yes (c) 
South Dakota ......... Invalid (s) Valid (s) Invalid (s) Doubtful (n) 
Tennessee ............. Invalid (c) Invalid (c) Invalid (c) No (c) 
ern Invalid (c) Valid (c) \Invalid (c) Yes (c) 
Ral SS Rete ira es, Invalid (s) Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) No (c) 
Vermont ..........++++ ‘Invalid (c) Invalid (c) \Invalid (c) No (c) 
Virginia .........+.5:. Invalid (s) | Invalid (s) ‘Invalid (s) No (s) 
Washington ..........- Invalid (s) Invalid (s) ‘Invalid (s) No (s) 
West Virginia ......... Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
Wisconsin ..........+++ Invalid (s) Invalid (s) Invalid (s) No (s) 
ke ererrrerermees Doubtful (n) Valid (n) Invalid (n) Yes (n) 








(s) By Statute. 


(n) No decision on the question. 
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EDITORIAL 





ILLIAM H. BALDWIN, whose 

death occurred in Washington in 

October, was one of the original 

members of the Executive Board of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, and through the twelve 
years of the Association’s existence he has 
been one of its staunchest friends. From 
1913 until 1922 he served as vice-chairman, 
an office which his ill health forced him to 
refuse a year ago. He served, too, on 
various sub-committees of the Association, 
notably the Committee on Marriage Laws, a 
subject of which he had made a close study. 
Mr. Baldwin had to a marked degree the 
ability to bring to each of the manifold re- 
lationships of a full and busy life the experi- 
ence and knowledge that he had gleaned 
from all the others. He became, through 
his interest in the Associated Charities of 
Washington—where he was an active volun- 
teer and a board member for twenty years— 
much concerned with the laws relating to 
desertion and non-support. As a member 
of a district case committee he was able to 
visualize the suffering and distress of wives 
left destitute by irresponsible husbands. 
With the painstaking study of detail char- 
acteristic of him he collected data and later 
prepared a bill known as the non-support 
law of the District of Columbia. This was 
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approved by Congress and has served as a 
model for many of the states. Through its 
provisions as administered for many years 
by the Juvenile Court thousands of dollars 
have been collected from deserters for the 
benefit of wives and children. 

But the local needs were merely a starting 
point. Mr. Baldwin continued his study of 
laws affecting desertion and non-support and 
became an authority not only on the stat- 
utes of the various states, but on the effec- 
tiveness (or lack of effectiveness) of various 
provisions. He was concerned over the 
difficulties which attended the bringing back 
of husbands who had taken refuge in 
Canada. Characteristically, this concern 
took concrete form in a proposed Extradi- 
tion Treaty. Negotiation with Great 
Britain for a treaty which should provide 
for extradition of deserting men as between 
Canada and the United States was begun 
by Secretary of State Knox in February, 
1913, at Mr. Baldwin’s request. From that 
time until 1921 Mr. Baldwin worked inde- 
fatigably to bring about the acceptance of 
the treaty by our own government and 
Great Britain. He compromised on non- 
essentials, secured additional illustrations of 
the need for such a treaty and brought every 
available force to bear. The fact that the 
slowness of diplomatic procedure postponed 
the fulfilment of the task detracts in no wise 
from the value of his service. 

Always in his work with the local Asso- 
ciated Charities he emphasized the pre- 
ventive side. He fostered the law which 
compelled the reporting of all cases of 
tuberculosis; he was active in trying to 
remedy the situation whereby the poor are 
exploited by unscrupulous loan brokers. 

To those who were responsible for making 
and carrying out the program of the Amer- 
ican Association during these twelve years, 
Mr. Baldwin came with the assets of con- 
crete knowledge, active interest, and devoted 
loyalty to the vision of family social work. 
He was brave, optimistic, and resourceful 
always. Despite the other claims upon his 
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time, whatever Association service seemed to 
fall upon him he undertook with never a 
word of complaint, with never a gesture 
indicative that too much was being expected 


of him. It was his to do and therefore he 


did it, always with care, thought, scrupulous 
fulfilment and creative ability. Rare, brave 
soul, with seeming ease he himself worked, 
he cheered others, he thought for the move- 
ment which was always close to his heart. 


SNS SS PT 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


ANNE P. HINCKS 
Executive Secretary, Bethesda Society, Boston 


Place: WHuyler’s. 


Time: A one o'clock luncheon appointment 
five days before Christmas, with the 
clock hands pointing at twenty-five 
minutes past the hour. 


Characters: A.B.—The head of a large de- 
partment of Public Welfare caring for 
young women. 


C.D.—The head of a small private society 
similarly engaged. 


After the mevitable ten minutes spent in 
recriminations by C.D. and in explanations 
and apologies by A.B., the two find a table. 


.B. Weren't you at the Empire Whole- 
sale Store yesterday morning buying silk 
stockings for your girls? You know the 
store I mean, the one where they give you 
wholesale rates, if you are buying for 
charity. 


C.D. No; poor lambs, we never buy them 
any silk stockings. We're still New England 
enough to look on silk stockings as wicked 
luxuries, though I know it is frightfully 
behind the times. Whatever silk stockings 
they have, they have to save for out of their 
earnings. Why did you ask? 


A.B. Well, 1 went there yesterday with 
two of the workers from my office. You 
know we've got several hundred dollars for 
Christmas presents this year. Of course, 


the public funds don’t give us any Christ- 
mas money, but I wrote a lot of letters and 
the workers pitched in and helped interest 
their friends, and gave entertainments, and 
so on, so we have more money than we've 
ever had before. We're giving a present to 
every girl and every baby. 

So, as I was saying, we were at the 
Empire yesterday buying a lot of baby 
clothes for presents (they had the dearest 
little knitted jackets and hoods, and very 
reasonable gertrudes, too), and while we 
were there, we decided to get some under- 
wear for presents for the mothers. Of 
course, with nearly a thousand presents to 
get you can’t spend a great deal on one per- 
son, but there are always some that we only 
send a little remembrance to, and that evens 
up and we can give more to some of the 
others. After we'd got quite a lot of inex- 
pensive stuff, Miss Z, who was with me, 
said, “‘ Look, Miss B, at those pink sateen 
bloomers; don’t you think they’d be awfully 
nice for some of the giris that we wanted to 
give an especially nice present to?”’ They 
really were a very good value, only ninety 
cents, and very good quality, with a pretty 
stripe and a little edging, and would have 
retailed at a good deal more. We had 
already bought several dozen at forty-five 
cents apiece, but you know to make under- 
wear seem like an attractive Christmas 
present, you do have to get something a 
little different from a plain union suit. 
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C.D. Yes, | know what you mean. I had 
to draw the line a while ago at toothbrushes 
myself. I did think that they might be dis- 
tributed without the help of Santa Claus. 

A.B. Anyway, I saw Miss Z liked those 
pink bloomers, so I said yes, we'd take a 
dozen. Pretty soon we were ready to go 
and brought our order up to be checked. 
You remember you have to get your orders 
o.k.’d there before you go, by that man at 
the desk. 

Well, he ran his eye down our order, and 
when it lit on those pink bloomers, he just 
went for me. “ Who are you buying for, 
anyway? I thought you said you were buy- 
ing for charity.” I told him I was. I ex- 
plained over again who we were and even 
how we'd raised the money. “ You're not 
buying these for charity—you’re buying 
these for your office force, and trying to get 
away with it. You'd never think of buying 
these for charity!’ Then he raved on, and 
told us of a woman who had been in there 
that morning and bought a dozen and a half 
pairs of silk stockings—* trying to palm off 
on him the idea that she was buying them 
for a charity, but he knew better.” He can- 
celled her whole order and doubted whether 
he would let her buy there again. “I shall 
do the same with you. You'd never think 
of buying these for charity. You're giving 
them as presents to your office force.” 

My workers were wild at the way he 
treated me. Miss Z kept yanking my sleeve 
and muttering, “He’s telling you you're 
lying, Miss B, he’s telling you you're 
lying!” But I didn’t mind that part of it; 
the thing that made me so angry was his 
thinking that anything was good enough for 
charity, and at Christmas—Christmas. Why 
I just can’t tell you how angry it makes me. 
I don’t care what he said to me, but to think 
that just because they have nothing, any- 
thing is good enough for them! Just think 
how awful it is. 


C.D. Yes, | know how you feel, though 
I must say, not being a saint like you, that 
it always makes me furious to be called a 
liar and always will. 


I had just about the 
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same experience last year. Last year they 
had some quite good little manicure sets for 
$1.65, and by skimping on some other 
presents, I arranged to plan for a dozen of 
these. I thought they’d be just the things 
to make neatness seem more attractive, and 
really, you know, when you think of the 
stores at Christmas time and all we receive 
ourselves for presents, I really think it is 
pathetic we can’t do more. ; 

When I got to the desk, I had just the 
same experience you did. I had to explain 
how we placed the girls in families to earn 
their board by helping with the house work 
while they went to high school, and empha- 
sized how desirable it was for them to keep 
clean. I knew the fact that the pretty little 
boxes on their bureaus would give pleasure 
was no motive to appeal to him. Then it 
seemed to be not my word but my intelli- 
gence that he questioned—“ absolutely un- 
suitable,” and so on. He kept at it until I 
just couldn’t stand it any longer; so I said, 
“T see. You prefer to have the workers in 
your household with their nails black,” and 
walked off, and I’ve never been back to that 
store since. But I will say that when the 
box arrived, the next day, the manicure sets 
were in it. 

Of course, | must say this for the poor 
man: think of what he must see of human 
nature to act this way. It must be a much 
more disillusioning position evidently than 
any in social work. No store would let him 
carry on like that unless such things proved 
to be true, and people would get things 
wholesale who had no business to. 

A.B. Yes, that’s all so, but I just can’t 
get over it. I don’t suppose he’s the only 
one of his kind. I suppose that heaps of 
people think that nothing pretty or attractive 
ought ever to be given by a charity. It just 
makes me sick. 

C.D. We're a long way yet from Peace 
On Earth Good Will Towards Men, but 
cheer up, we're not all quite so black. I 
wonder who it was that bought that dozen 
and a half pairs of silk stockings. Do vou 
suppose it was Miss M? 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 

FRANCES LesTER WARNER 





THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE 


result of an accident on the docks that 

the family agency first came in contact 
with him. The immediate economic prob- 
lem had already been met by accident com- 
pensation but the visitor saw almost imme- 
diately that there was a more serious social 
problem centering in Mary, the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of the house. She was 
American; her parents, in spite of the fact 
that her mother was American-born and 
that the family had been here for ten years, 
belonged to another world. 

Mr. S came from Italy some twenty 
years ago, so poorly educated that he could 
neither read nor write in his own language; 
and immediately after his marriage he and 
his wife returned to Italy. Ten years later, 
weary of struggling for a bare subsistence, 
the couple with their children returned to 
this country and took a tenement near the 
river front so that Mr. S might come home 
for lunch or for a few hours rest when no 


| WAS when Mr. S was laid low as a 


boat was in. 

Mr. S, encouraged by his old mother who 
lives just across the street, stands firmly for 
the old world prerogatives of a husband and 
father. At fifty, after years of heavy labor 
and innumerable accidents on the docks, he 
is still vigorous and good looking. He 
speaks little English and understands less. 
American ways of doing things do not con- 
cern him. He insists upon handling all the 
family funds, doling out what is necessary 
for food and clothing from the combined 
wages of himself and the two oldest chil- 


dren. He is economical and thrifty and 
there will be ample dowries for his girls. 
Underneath his roughness, and as a basis 
for the strict obedience he requires of his 
wife and seven children, lies a real affection 
for them all and definite plans for their 
welfare. His boys may have some freedom 
for companionship and recreation but his 
girls must find their pleasure in the cramped 
three-room apartment. Were it not for 
their father’s violent temper, his threats to 
kill them when they disobey him, and his 
scene-making after an over-indulgence in 
Italian wine, when he strikes not only the 
children but the mother, the children would 
not fear him to the point of lying rather 
than confessing that they have done any- 
thing against his old-fashioned ideas. One 
principle in his code of honor is oft re- 
peated : he will not have his girls “ spoiled ” 
nor will he consent to any of them living 
away from home, as that would be a frank 
admission of just such a tragedy. 

His wife stands as buffer between her 
husband and the children, frequently lying 
for the children to avoid the family quarrel- 
ing she so dreads. Toothless, except for 
one fearful looking gold tooth that shines 
out when she smiles, wearing thick glasses 
and squinting even behind these, she never 
finds time to leave the house. Bedraggled 
and tired, her hair untidy and her clothes 
worn, she somehow brings neatness out of 
chaos. Clean underwear has its place in the 
drawers, new dresses are carefully hung in 
the cupboard, school books have the place 
of honor on the mantel, and always there is 
a candle burning before the Virgin’s picture. 
Her children appreciate what she does for 
them and periodically express their devo- 
tion by performing some household duty un- 
asked; but for the most part they bully her, 
are ashamed of the poor appearance she 
makes and the monotonous existence she 
leads. All this, somehow the fault of their 
father, only embitters them toward him. 

Only one of the children had caused the 
parents any real trouble. John, the oldest 
boy, had been on probation because of tam- 
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pering with a sealed freight car. He had 
played truant constantly and had a poor 
school record although he was in the seventh 
grade at fifteen. But when he got his work- 
ing papers, he justified the psychologist’s 
diagnosis that it was a low level of intelli- 
gence rather than emotional instability that 
had caused his indifference in school. He 
settled himself in a job as helper at a vege- 
table and fruit store and became a regular 
contributor to the family income. 

Three of the children were doing satisfac- 
tory work in school, especially the boy, who 
was to finish grammar school now that the 
family income was large enough to permit 
it. The two children under school age did 
not get out enough, and showed it in their 
pallor and frequent petty illnesses. 

Mary was the obvious misfit. For three 
years she had been in the fresh air class at a 
public school where, as she told the visitor, 
they had not bothered to teach her much 
except how to gain in weight. She was so 
far behind others of her own age when she 
returned to the regular class work that she 
stayed out of school working after her last 
vacation until the school principal sent for 
her, and lived only for the day when she 
would at last be free to work. She was 
unusually attractive without being self-con- 
scious, wore her beautiful thick brown hair 
twisted in a simple knot and, strange to say, 
did not use paint or powder. She liked 
pretty clothes of the brightest colors for she 
longed to have beaux. A “ girl friend” in 
the next house was beginning to have a 
marked influence upon her and it was she, 
wise in the ways of all courts and agencies, 
who urged the girl to complain to the au- 
thorities because her father and _ brother 
struck her and would not allow her out at 
night. The Children’s Court investigated 
and dismissed the case with a warning to 
the parents. Of slight effect surely, for 


already Mary had refused to go with the 
girls her father picked out for her, as they 
proved too stupid; she was finding her own 
companions surreptitiously and _ resented 
beyond words her brother’s tattling at home. 
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As clothes were Mary’s chief interest in 
life at this time, the visitor persuaded Mr. § 
to allow her to attend a dressmaking club 
two nights a week at a nearby settlement. 
She was holding her second job as a cheap 
clerical worker when she began to play a 
double game of lying to her employer and 
to her mother, telling the former that illness 
kept her at home, and the latter that she 
was having days off. This made it possible 
for her to do pretty much as she liked. She 
and her “girl friend,’ with several boys, 
would go to a cheap vaudeville or to the 
friend’s house where questionable petting 
parties ensued. She gave up the settlement 
classes but still went out on the regular class 
nights and played riotously with her new 
found friends. Her mother heard of Mary’s 
hehavior through a neighbor but when she 
remonstrated with her, there came, sup- 
posedly from the Children’s Court, a very 
poorly spelled, smeary, typewritten letter, 
ordering the father to allow the girl to stay 
out evenings or she would be removed by the 
court, never to be seen by her parents again. 
The distracted mother, only half question- 
ing the authenticity of the letter, begged that 
the father should not be told of the girl’s 
hehavior, but he discovered it for himself. 
He made her give up her work and forbade 
her to leave the house. Her mother’s weep- 
ing, her father’s loud scoldings, the strain of 
staying all day and night in the crowded 
apartment with all the other children, 
wrought havoc with the girl’s already over- 
strained nerves. 

After three weeks of battle this state of 
affairs was brought to an abrupt end when 
Mr. S strained his back at work and for 
the sake of the family income had to let his 
daughter take a job in a tobacco factory. 
The visitor persuaded an understanding 
aunt to try to influence the father to be 
more lenient. 

The next few months were checkered but 
no more fruitful in results. Mary held job 
after job. She sought and found excite- 
ment when and where she might. She was 
punished by her father whenever he knew 
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she had gone out with a boy or her ques- 
tionable girl friend. The visitor kept in 
close touch with her and used every effort to 
substitute harmless recreation for the more 
exciting variety which Mary favored. 

Through it all the visitor could always 
talk Mary out of her moods of sullen 
despair when she hated her father and her 
home and found no lie too unscrupulous if 
only she could get her own way. She al- 
ways responded to music, lights, color, and 
crowds, and would be quite content as she 
walked with the visitor, picking from the 
various shop windows the wardrobe she 
would like to buy. She was always neatly 
dressed, with an air of refinement in all her 
behavior on the street and in restaurants 
and she seemed to sense that rouging and 
powdering or fixing her hair elaborately 
would only spoil her natural beauty. 

Finally, Mary herself brought affairs to 
a crisis. She pretended she was working 
at a job found for her by the visitor, when 
in reality she was working intermittently 
with her girl friend. She dared not go 
home with her slender pay envelope and 
confessed to the visitor that she had _ bor- 
rowed money from a boy. The girl friend, 
who came from a home of poor standards, 
was already under the care of another 
agency, and her threats to run away, com- 
mit suicide or appear in court against her 
father and mother served as an excellent 
working model for Mary, who became so 
over-wrought that she shrieked at her 
mother and the children, and flounced about 
the house muttering such awful threats that 
her mother pleaded with her to see a doctor 
for she was sure she was “sick in the 
head.” 

The visitor dragged rather than took the 
girl to the psychiatrist. His verdict was: a 
borderline case, possible sense of inferiority 
because of her father’s attitude toward her, 
instability, and uneven output of energy. 
She had severe headaches, which were not 
relieved by glasses. and this with other 
symptoms suggested the need for endo- 
crinological treatment, but there was not 


sufficient physical disorder to account for 
her conduct. 

Mary turned to the visitor on every occa- 
sion. No matter was too trivial for her to 
seek advice. She insisted upon calling on a 
boy in a distant part of the city and begged 
the visitor to act as chaperon. When she 
had had several days off from a new job 
because of an infected foot, she returned 
alone to visit this boy and naively told the 
visitor of his improper proposals to her, 
which she said she had let him make just to 
see how far he would go. In difficulty 
again because of a thin pay envelope which 
the visitor refused to make larger, she 
threatened to borrow from a man who 
would probably “ruin ”’ her in return, or go 
to a friend in a rooming house—both fig- 
ments of her brain. She poured forth this 
and similar information without any hesi- 
tation as though it were her own experience 
instead of the conversation she had been 
hearing constantly from her girl friend. 
She carried out her threat to go away for 
good by going to an aunt, but immediately 
returned to her home. There followed such 
a stormy scene, her father so completely 
frightened her with threats to kill her, that 
she fled to her grandmother’s nearby for 
protection and crept home only when she 
was sure her father was out. 

The visitor, after many efforts, persuaded 
Mr. S to let Mary go to a_ psychopathic 
hospital for ten days’ observation. He was 
sure that doctors could do her no good and 
finally consented only because he feared that 
she might otherwise be shut up _ per- 
manently—to his everlasting disgrace. 

In spite of the earlier clinic diagnosis the 
doctors this time found no physical basis 
for Mary’s behavior. Home environment 
coupled with her nervous instability seemed 
to be the disturbing factors. She was not 
only a helpful and tractable patient but very 
popular with the staff on the ward. Upon 
the doctor’s advice the visitor found her a 
position as maid with an interested middle 
aged woman in the country. The mother 
and visitor finally succeeded in proving to the 
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father that since the girl refused to come 
home because of her fear of him, it was no 
disgrace but a real opportunity for her to 
have found such a good home. 

Mary stayed in her new position just one 
day. The loneliness of a home without any 
children underfoot, the quiet of the country 
after the uproar of her citv street, the reali- 
zation that she was not one of the family, 
the thought of her mother struggling alone 
to protect the vounger children from her 
father’s fits of 
Home she went. 


temper were too much. 


That was six months ago and, although 
the girl has since changed jobs twice for her 


usual trivial reasons, she has worked 
steadily. She no longer has headaches or 


outbursts of temper similar to her father’s. 
She works willingly around the house and 
on Sundays goes off with her younger 
brothers or sisters to parks or the country. 
She never goes out nights and has broken 
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off entirely with her girl friend. Her 
father has given her money to buy some 
attractive clothes and, although his attitude 
in general is the same, she does not waste 
her time in self-pity. Her many little faults 
have not entirely disappeared, but according 
to her mother “ 
pened to her in the country.” 

The complete change in Mary’s attitude 
seems inexplicable. It is possible that the 
patient understanding which the visitor gave 
not only to Mary but to the bewildered 
mother and the stubborn father, may have 
been more of a factor than she herself ad- 
mits. 
with Mary and the S family, and frequently 
arranges for unusual as well as safe and 
attractive recreation for Mary's leisure 
time. It is possible that through these con- 
tacts, and through Mary's dependence on 
the visitor, she may be assured a future at 


something wonderful hap- 


She has continued closely in touch 


least more stable than the past. 


CASE WORK AMONG THE INDIANS'! 
HENRIETTA J. LUND 
Director, Children’s Bureau, North Daketa Board of Administration 


HE language of the Indians is as 
complicated as are their problems. 
They have one sign, however, which 
I have long circular 


since mastered—a 


‘ 


motion—meaning “ upset,” “all addled up 
inside.” 

That is the way one feels in thinking of 
the possibilities of case work among a 
formidable group of people in our western 
country who are crying for the right kind 
of attention. It is of the possibilities that 
we must talk, rather than of the progress in 
this vast, untouched field of endeavor. 

On a blustering winter night, such as only 
northwestern Montana knows, I was riding 
across the great Blackfoot Reservation in 
the performance of drought relief duties for 
the American Red Cross. I had almost 


despaired of the possibility of accomplish- 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, group meeting on the Home, May 21, 1923. 


ing other than supplementing the already 
extensive relief giving of the government— 
finding seemingly little response to any 
other efforts. Good fortune led me that 
night to the hut of an Indian of broad social 
vision, a leader among his people, Long- 
Time-Asleep, than whom | 
known a nobler soul. 

It is neither here nor there to say what 


have never 


weird tales were told that night by White- 
Quiver of his successful horse-thieving. with 
the wondrous story of No-Coat, who had 
lived with his wife, Takes-Gun-for-Nothing, 
thirty-nine years and quarreled. 
What does concern me is the fact that we 


never 


were successful ii gaining the confidence 
and understanding of this little group. It 
was toward morning when Long-Time- 
Asleep aroused us from our resting places 
to say that he had a message of grave im- 
portance to give. He had pondered over 
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what had been told of our work elsewhere, 
and of the one great purpose of a work 
which dealt with human lives. 

“T am thinking of the condition of our 
three thousand Blackfeet,” the guide inter- 
preted slowly, “once a proud race, now 
living over their million acres of land like 
the outcasts of the earth. Last winter” 
[a prayer arose from his lips never to see 
another like it] “seventeen hundred full- 
bloods and many young mixed-bloods were 
carrying government ration tickets, and yet 
there was much of misery and trouble. I 
have thought of what you told us of your 
work, and I believe it is good for us too. We 
must help our people to help themselves.” 

He had struck the keynote of the family 
work which we had endeavored to under- 
take: helping them to help themselves! 

There followed a discourse on the theory 
and practice of case work such as one seldom 
hears expounded from more learned lips 
—the need of a better understanding of the 
instinctive life and native equipment of his 
people and of the essential elements lacking 
The value of bring- 
sharing 


in their environment. 
ing out local leadership and of 
responsibility were emphasized. 

Long-Time-Asleep has since gone to his 
hunting grounds, though not until he had 
heen instrumental in furthering the activity 
whose value he saw so clearly. There are 
countless others like him in each community 
(and we always aimed to find them) that 
are ready to take part in the work for the 
good of the tribe, wherever direction and 
counsel are given. 

The development of forces of leadership 
in the field of social service work on the 
Reservation has been one of the first prob- 
lems to be encountered. Another great 
difficulty is the endless relief work that has 
gone on in the past without any apparent 
aim behind it as far as the family and the 
home were concerned—and this has un- 
doubtedly done more toward demoraliza- 
tion than any other factor. 

I can never wipe from my mind _ the 
memory of the long shivering lines of appli- 


cants on ration days, and they had been 
long and shivering for generations. Is it 
any wonder that the Indians had been con- 
demned as hopelessly shiftless and degen- 
erate? The problem has been one of 
considering them from the basis of the 
family as a unit of social diagnosis and of 
treatment. As far as the difficulties are 
concerned, they are practically the same 
there as elsewhere. In fact, we found the 
same case problems on the Reservation as 
in the St. Anthony District of Minneapolis 
—dire poverty, enforced idleness, irrespon- 
sibility, overcrowded living conditions, filth 
and disease. The same elements of normal 
life had to be brought into play whether in 
tent or in tenement: work, play, health, 
spiritual development. 

Have you ever had the terrible experience 
of entering a magnificent cathedral, awe- 
inspired, only to fall through a trapdoor 
into a dank, dark hole? I have stood in 
the country of snowcapped mountains and 
expanse of deep blue sky, so beautiful that 
God seemed very close, and have turned 
unconsciously from them to see an Indian 
encampment so filthy, so abject, that it was 
worse than falling through the dark hole. 

There was the full-blood, who lived his 
years of civilization in the unfinished shack 
with an earthen floor, and whose squaw 
suffered from a horrible skin disease and 
had had no medical attention. For two 
years she had huddled under a pile of rags 
in the corner, and close to her, never mov- 
ing, sat a mute, crippled daughter. This 
young woman, since the loss of her baby, 
had shunned association with others. Next 
door lived the son-in-law, and his family, 
making a pitiful and ineffectual effort to 
care for the aged couple. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that 
proper medical care, visits from neighbors, 
an awakened interest for the despondent 
daughter in an orphaned child (“ Friendly 
Visiting ” we would call it at home), a new 
clean start in a log house with a floor, 
industry for the men, wrought wonders in 
two homes. 
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In another hut, the grandmother is the 
support of a family of four sons and 
daughters and eight grandchildren. Living 
in the same room are: a girl of seventeen 
with tuberculous tendencies; a nephew of 
fifteen; a deserted mother with two chil- 
dren; another daughter and four illegiti- 
mately born children whose paternity she 
does not know. One of these children is 
afflicted with tuberculosis of the bone, but 
the mother refuses isolation. The grand- 
mother owns a large ranch of hundreds of 
acres and horses, but prefers crowding into 
the hut in town because ranch life is so 
“lonesome.” During the winter an old 
squaw and her negro husband with their 
adopted baby live in the house as visitors. 

I have seen this same family stand in line 
for supplies, but they are more in need of 
a regard for the laws of sanitation and 
morals. I have seen them on a summer's 
day, paint- and feather-bedecked, shriek and 
dance to their tom-toms and to the admira- 
tion of the tourist, while pests at home 
destroyed neglected crops. Little wonder 
that the more progressive members of the 
race weep as they speak of the helplessness 
of their brothers and the misunderstanding 
and misguided interest of the white man! 

With individual attention that same grand- 
mother and her family responded to the 
possibilities of schooling, medical treatment, 
employment, vocational training, and whole- 
some recreation. It became a matter of 
helping them to help themselves. 

We held case conference committees com- 
posed of Indian wards and citizens, to 
consider the problems of the family. It has 
been a matter of deciding, for instance, 
what pressure could be brought to bear on 
one father to grant medical care to his 
crippled child, how to influence another to 
leave his wigwam in town to go back to 
care for his ranch; and to discourage 
another’s nomadic habits, keeping him away 
from his annual eastern tours to perform 
for white folks antics in which he never 
indulged at home. The greatest problem 


undoubtedly is the training of the mother in 


November 


the rearing of her children—that is one 
which necessitates years of supervision. 

The family problems brought us into the 
larger affairs of the community, involving 
questions of employment and enforcement 
of health and schooling regulations, and 
meant contact with town, county, and fed- 
eral authorities. 

We are not reckoning with a race that has 
lost hope. Of long standing is the Indian 
Council, under direction of the Indian 
Agency, which meets regularly to consider 
industrial and social problems. As a further 
progressive step there has recently been 
formed an admirable association of Indian 
men and women, whose purpose is “ to advo- 
cate high standards of living, looking toward 
better equipped homes; to carry out the co- 
operative spirit with the various branches 
—to look forward to the working out of a 
five-year program that will place the Black- 
foot Reservation first in its united effort for 
good homes, good citizenship, self-support 
and loyalty.” A bill authorizing a five-year 
industrial program passed Congress. 

[t is interesting to note that the annual 
report of the Indian Board of Commis- 
recommends that field workers 
should be “ trained in the practice of social 
service .. . the importance and great value 
of which has been conclusively proved.” 

The public schools at Browning, Montana, 
in the heart of the Reservation, have made 
a great contribution to this work. On their 
school staff is a public health nurse, and an 
application has just been made for a visit- 
ing teacher. The home and the school 
problems are closely allied. 


sioners 


Like Long-Time-Asleep, we have abiding 
faith in the unlimited possibilities of case 
work among the Indians; knowing that it 
is not a waste of energy to strive for their 
social and economic independence, for with 
an appreciation of their problems and with 
carefully guided family work, the race can 
be brought into possession of those rare 
qualities of independence and achievement 
which their ancestry once coveted. 
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HARRY 


HELEN M. IRELAND 
Executive Secretary, Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene 


had for several years worked as a 

government employee. His friendly 
manner and ready smile gave little indication 
of the struggles that were going on under 
his apparently calm exterior. 

Harry had called at the office several 
times to assist in commitment arrangements 
for his father who, suffering from an alco- 
holic psychosis, suddenly had to be sent to 
a state hospital. At this time a younger 
brother, a life long invalid, developed 
hysterical symptoms so that at night his 
cries could often be heard by next door 
neighbors. 

Through this trying period Harry was 
plodding away at his daily round, hating the 
monotony of his clerical job, longing for the 
open air and an opportunity to go back to a 
mechanical trade that had interested him in 
his youth. Later, as his brother’s condition 
grew worse and bad news continued to come 
from the state hospital, Harry grew more 
and more rebellious and shut in upon him- 
self. Other men at his age were getting 
married—he knew a nice girl himself—but 
now, with this taint in his blood, of course 
he would have to give her up, and anyway 
how could he think of bringing a girl into 
a situation that was more than he alone 
could endure? Everyone knew of his dis- 
grace: a father in an insane asylum and a 
brother disturbing the neighbors’ rest at 
night. Of course it was hard on his mother, 
but she had had her chance and made a mess 
of things; and he, Harry, would have to 
suffer always for the faults and weakness of 
his parents. 

So matters stood for many months until 
one day the mother came to our office to say 
that she had come to the end of her rope: 
Harry had now given up work and was sit- 
ting silent in his own room and refusing to 
see people. When she questioned him he said 
he would tell her the whole story. He had 


B IG, blond, in his early thirties, Harry 


at last discovered what was the matter with 
his family: they were not human beings, 
they were dogs! That was the reason his 
brother, upstairs, made such a queer barking 
noise, and that again was why he (Harry) 
had been forced to leave his work. A man 
in the office had once called him a heathen 
dog, and while at the time it did not mean 
anything to him, he realized now what the 
man meant and why people continually 
whistled at him in the street. 

She told her story to the psychiatrist who 
asked for a complete social history and later 
called on the patient in his home. The diag- 
nosis was as follows: A psychosis gradually 
and slowly developing, indicating a condition 
that will in all possibility progress into a 
well defined dementia precox unless extro- 
version is possible. The task of this extro- 
version was given to the social service 
department and continued, under medical 
direction, for the next few months. The 
mother co-operated immediately with the 
visitor’s plans. “ Only tell me what to do! 
He’s my first born boy, you know, and I 
could not bear to send him away, unless it is 
the only hope of cure.” 

Harry was found sitting on the edge of 
his bed, thin, pale, carelessly dressed, his 
head clasped in his hands. He took no notice 
of the visitor’s arrival and kept repeating 
in a monotonous tone, “ What’s the use, 
they think I am a dog, and nobody wants 
me. I was born silly, only it has taken 
thirty-two years to come out. No, of course 
I don’t want to talk with you. You might 
as well go away.” 

Daily visits followed. Magazines and 
cigarettes were brought him and he was 
treated as perfectly normal, while the visitor 
indulged in cheerful monologues and painted 
glowing pictures of the spring warmth and 
sunshine. One day the visitor simulated a 
hurt foot, and Harry was lured downstairs 
to receive a popular mechanics magazine, the 
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only subject upon which he evinced the 
The next day the patient 
He would only 


slightest interest. 
would not leave his room. 
say that he had concluded that since his 
family were all sick and inferior, the sooner 
he got out of the way himself the better it 
would be for the world in general. The 
visitor sat on the top of the stairs outside his 
door for half the morning. Harry sulked, 
protested, threatened, and finally said, “I 
guess I might as well give in; I don’t know 
how you get that way,” put on his hat and 
coat and meekly followed his unwelcome 
visitor to the motor that was waiting outside 
the door. 

That was the first step in a re-educational 
process that lasted throughout the summer. 
From the beginning the worker endeavored 
to build up his morale by modifying the 
inferiority complex that was warping his 
life. It was kindergarten work at first: 
Harry was familiar with the city and the 
visitor was not. How could she, without 
loss of time, best plan the route for her 
afternoon calls? Would Harry please watch 
carefully for a brick house with white trim- 
mings or keep track of the street numbers 
while the worker was engaged in driving 
the car? Or, what was the matter with the 
motor? The starter would not work, and 
the worker was fortunate indeed to have 
someone strong enough to use the crank! 
Occasionally the car would break down 
some blocks away from the patient’s home. 
The worker was helpless in the face of such 
a catastrophe. Yes, she could walk to the 
nearest garage; and Harry, well, it was too 
bad, but he would have to walk home or else 
sit where he was and later be towed into 
town. Harry preferred home at all costs. 
He pulled down his cap, pulled up his coat 
collar and headed for his bedroom, while the 
worker, after walking around the block for 
a small supply of gasoline, drove to her 
home in deep content. 

Later the boy was allowed to put his hand 
on the steering wheel. His interest became 


further dissociated from himself and cen- 
tered upon the mechanism of the car. Soon 
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he was in the driver's seat; and a chauffeur’s 
license was but a short step further. 
When interest in the outside world of 
reality was assured and some measure of 
self-confidence regained, the patient was 
taken to the clinic where the psychiatrist 
gave him information about his family 
heredity. He showed him that his father’s 
alcoholic tendencies had not developed until 
late in life and that his brother’s condition 
was due to valvular disease of the heart and 
Bright’s disease, and neither case could have 
any direct bearing upon his own (past) 
mental condition. This clearing away of 
false beliefs was supplemented on_ the 
worker’s part by impersonal ethical talks 
about everything, from “ playing the game” 
to the weakness of self-indulgence. With 
fresh interests, open air, and physical activi- 
ties, the delusions disappeared like mist in 
the sunlight. The final step was arousing 
the patient’s long latent social interests. 
Harry was strong, the bundle was heavy, 
would he please carry the books and clothes 
to the old lady living upstairs? Next he 
was given the opportunity of weighing an- 
other’s need against his own. The worker 
explained, “If I take the time to drive you 
home, I can’t stop to see how Maggie is 
getting on today; how do you feel about 
walking?” And later, working upon in- 
creasingly higher motives, “ The man in this 
house is afraid we are going to send him 
away. How would it do for you to go in 
and use your influence to get him out fora 
drive?” Soon Harry was the worker's 
main dependence in conducting the after- 
noon clinics. Epileptic, feebleminded, and 
acute mental cases were carefully and con- 
siderately driven to and from their homes. 
At the end of this training period the 
psychiatrist considered that Harry was ready 
for a steady job. His interest in the car 
had never abated, so a suitable position was 
secured in a garage where Harry’s fine 
mechanical skill has ample opportunity for 
expression and where a large part of his 
work is done in the open air he loves so well. 
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He has been working for the past six 
months, never losing a day or hour, and has 
long since been discharged from supervision. 
He reports at the office semi-occasionally, 
tanned and robust, his smile as frank as of 
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old. Recently he said, “ Gee, I was in a 
mess when you all pulled me out. For a 
long time I thought you were playing roots 
on me, but when I found that you were 
really on the square, the rest was easy.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DVENTURES 1n Soctat WELFARE: Alex- 
ander Johnson. Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
Printing Company, 1923. 455 pp. 

Alexander Johnson is another reason why the 
United States should be thankful that the quota 
method of limiting immigration was not in force 
half a century ago. Otherwise we might perhaps 
have lost a man who, like Jacob Riis, Edward 
Steiner and many other Americans by choice, has 
pointed the way in patriotic service to our native 
born. 

Adventures in Social Welfare, the autobiog- 
raphy of Mr. Johnson’s years in our profession, 
is the fascinating story of a man who touched 
nothing social that he did not improve and who 
had a glorious time doing it. His book is a 
history, a text-book, and a delightfully interest- 
ing tale of the experiences of a delightfully 
interesting man. 

Alexander Johnson spans the whole period of 
modern social work. The earlier chapters of his 
book are a helpful interpretation of the point of 
view of the founders of the charity organization 
movement in the middle west. Mr. Johnson’s 
story of their enthusiasms, their difficulties, and 
their achievements gives life to a time that to 
the new generation seems musty with age. His 
account of his experiences as secretary of the 
State Board of Charities of Indiana and later as 
superintendent of the Indiana School for the 
Feebleminded reminds us again of the vast prog- 
ress that has been made in our ideals and in 
much of our practice in the care of sufferers 
from mental diseases, of prisoners, of the aged, 
and of children. The narrative is made vivid by 
an abundance of anecdotes which illustrate the 
stupidity and the ignorance and lack of under- 
standing that has been responsible for much of 
the mistreatment of the wards of society. 

The story of Mr. Johnson’s connection with 
the National Conference of Social Work, begin- 
ning first as a member in 1884, and later as its 
secretary from 1904 to 1913, is a history of the 
development of the Conference that will interest 
every one who has attended its sessions. The only 
thing Mr. Johnson does not tell is how vividly 
his personality was impressed upon the meetings. 
Indeed, the clearest recollection which many of 
us hold of our first Conference is of the man who 


as secretary interpreted to us through his own 
charming self the spirit of those national gather- 
ings. 

Adventures in Social Welfare has many a 
lesson in it for the student and practicing social 
worker. The chapter on Mr. Johnson’s use of 
the newspapers, and scores of other pages, reveal 
his skill in publicity and contain a multitude of 
suggestions for the person who desires to spread 
the message of a social movement. His work 
for the feebleminded will help anybody to arrive 
closer to an understanding of this phase of 
institutional and educational activity. 

But the best part of the book is Alexander 
Johnson. Through every page his delightful 
personality reveals itself. “ Strenuous and gay” 
he has been from his beginning of the profession 
in a C.O.S. office through forty years of social 
work to his retirement from the Home Service 
of the American Red Cross. May he have many 
a year to be an example to social workers and 
to other people too, and may his book be an in- 
spiration to those who count it a privilege to 
follow in his footsteps. 

KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


DUCATION anp TRAINING FoR SOCIAL 
Work: James H. Tufts. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1923. 240 pp. 

This stimulating book should appeal to all who, 
either in the capacity of district secretary or uni- 
versity teacher, are concerned with the training 
of prospective social workers. 

Professor Tufts’s study is in two parts. The 
first, defining the field of social work, raises the 
issue as to where training for social work may 
be delimited. Shall it be extended to include the 
border fields of housing, governmental institu- 
tions, medical social work (in so far as this is 
done by nurses), Farm Bureau activities, and 
recreation—or shall these be left to the special- 
ized professions and skilled crafts? And how 
deep shall social work itself go “in its explora- 
tion and its methods of treatment or preven- 
tion”? Professor Tufts feels that a scope of 
work which includes leadership in discovering the 
trends and needs of society through research 
and through enlisting the co-operation of ex- 








